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Laurier  and  Lincoln 

By  Oscar  Douglas  Skelton 


Some  time  before  his  death,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  placed  in  the  hands  of  Oscar  Douglas 
Skelton  all  of  the  papers  covering  his  life  to  the  close  of  his  term  of  office.  After  his 
death,  Lady  Laurier  gave  Dr.  Skelton  access  to  the  later  papers.  He  had  known 
Laurier  early  in  his  life  and  he  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  important  events  of  the 
great  Liberal’s  career.  From  his  knowledge  of  the  man  so  gained,  as  well  as  from 
the  material  entrusted  to  him,  he  has  produced  not  only  the  authorized  biography 
of  the  Canadian  statesman,  “Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’’  (The  Century 
Co.,  2 vols.;  $8.00),  but  one  full  of  just  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  man. 
The  bit  quoted  below  shows  the  clever  young  French-Canadian  lawyer  in  his  village 
home,  and  gives,  as  well,  his  estimate  of  Lincoln. 


FOR  thirty  years  Wilfrid  Laurier  made  his 
home  in  the  village  of  Arthabaskaville,  or 
Arthabaska,  as  it  was  later  sensibly  abbreviated. 
The  early  years  of  his  life  in  the  Townships  were 
years  of  quiet  happiness,  of  successful  work  and 
pleasant  leisure.  Country  air  and  the  skillful 
care  of  the  local  physician,  Dr.  Poisson,  soon 
brought  back  a measure  of  strength.  Mr. 
Laurier’s  health  never  ceased  to  be  a matter  of 
concern.  He  was  well  past  middle  age  before 
any  insurance  company  would  risk  a policy  on 
his  life.  Only  an  ordered  and  abstemious  way  of 
living  kept  the  shadow  averted. 

On  coming  first  to  Arthabaska,  Mr.  Laurier 
formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  Crepeau,  which 
proved  of  brief  duration.  He  then  joined  forces 
with  Mr.  Edouard  Richard,  who  is  best  known 
as  the  historian  of  the  Acadians.  When  Mr. 
Richard  was  elected  as  member  in  the  federal 
house  for  Megantic,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
that  constituency,  Mr.  Laurier,  in  1874,  asked 
Joseph  Lavergne  to  join  him.  The  partnership 
proved  both  enduring  and  congenial,  ending  only 
when  Mr.  Lavergne,  who  had  been  member  for 
Drummond-Arthabaska  from  1887  to  1897,  went 
on  the  bench  in  the  latter  year.  Joseph  Lavergne, 


it  may  be  noted,  was  followed  as  member  for  the 
county  by  his  brother  Louis,  whose  appointment 
as  senator  in  1910  gave  occasion  for  the  fateful 
by-election  of  Drummond-Arthabaska. 

The  practice  flourished.  Both  in  the  judicial 
seat  and  on  circuit  the  services  of  young  Laurier 
were  greatly  in  demand.  It  was  a litigious  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  partners  frequently  had  more 
difficulty  in  inducing  their  clients  to  settle  their 
disputes  out  of  court  than  in  finding  suits  to  plead. 
The  cases  were  not  of  great  moment,  a family 
quarrel  over  a will,  a neighbor’s  line-fence  dispute, 
a damage  suit  against  a railway,  but  whether 
little  or  much  was  at  stake,  Mr.  Laurier  greatly 
enjoyed  the  grappling  of  minds,  and  the  jousting 
in  the  court-room.  Fees  were  not  high:  it  was 
ten  years  before  his  income  rose  to  two  thousand 
a year,  and  the  largest  income  he  ever  enjoyed 
while  in  practice  was  five  thousand;  but  in  Artha- 
baska, and  in  the  seventies  and  eighties,  five 
thousand,  or  even  two,  was  wealth  unquestioned. 

Law  did  not  absorb  all  Mr.  Laurier’s  time  or 
interest.  For  a time  he  returned  to  journalism, 
acting  as  editor  of  “Le  Journal  d’Arthabaska,” 
founded  in  1872  by  his  friend  Ernest  Pacaud, 
later  editor  of  the  leading  Liberal  newspaper  in 
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Quebec,  “L’Electeur.”  Even  with  this  fresh  duty, 
there  was  leisure  for  living  in  Arthabaska,  and 
both  the  desire  and  means  to  live.  Although  the 
town  had  only  some  three  thousand  people,  it  was 
a literary  and  artistic  center  of  no  little  moment. 
A community  that  produced  jovial  wits  like  his 
brother  lawyer,  Louis  Edouard  Pacaud,  such  poets 
as  Adolphe  Poisson  and  musicians  as  Romeo 
Poisson,  and,  later,  sculptors  like  Philippe  Hebert, 
and  painters  like  Suzor  Cote,  was  vigorously 
alive:  the  cities  had  not  yet  drained  the  country- 
side. An  evening  passed  in  talk  and  song  or  a 
rubber  of  whist  in  such 
company  was  not  soon  for- 
gotten. The  woods  and 
the  hills  about  lured  to 
many  a quiet  ramble,  or  to 
a hunt  for  partridge.  The 
local  militia  offered  another 
outlet.  Mr.  Laurier  be- 
came ensign  in  1868.  His 
company  was  called  out 
for  service  during  the  Fe- 
nian raid  of  1870,  though 
it  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity" to  share  in  the  brief 
skirmishes  on  the  Town- 
ship’s borders. 

But  it  was  in  his  library 
that  Mr.  Laurier  passed 
his  happiest  hours.  He 
read  widely  in  the  litera- 
ture and  history  of  his  own 
country  and  of  the  two 
countries  from  which 
Canada  drew  its  inspira- 
tion. Garneau  and  Cre- 
mazie,  Bossuet  and  Moli- 
ere,  Hugo  and  Lamartine,  Burke  and  Sheridan 
and  Fox,  Macaulay  and  Bright,  Shakespeare  and 
Burns,  Newman  and  Lamennais,  were  the  com- 
panions of  his  evening  hours.  His  father’s  con- 
nection with  the  seigniory  of  Peter  Pangman,  the 
Northwest  fur-trader,  drew  his  interest  to  the 
Western  field,  and  his  shelves  soon  held  many 
prized  narrations  of  travel  or  fur-company  feuds 
beyond  the  Great  Lakes.  The  life  and  writings 
of  Lincoln  were  another  special  interest.  He  had 
escaped  being  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  South  which  marked  official  circles  and  the 
larger  cities  in  Canada  during  the  Civil  War.  . . . 
He  had  pierced  below  caricature  and  calumny 
to  the  rugged  strength  of  the  Union  leader, 
and  held  in  highest  honor  his  homespun  wit, 
his  shrewd  judgment,  his  magnanimous  patience. 
More  than  one  shelf  in  his  library  was  set  aside 
for  Lincolniana. 


We  interpolate  a few  words  to  explain  the  pas- 
sage from  the  Life  which  follows.  At  a still  earlier 
period  of  his  career,  Laurier  had  had  some  part 
in  the  dissentions  centering  about  the  Institut 
Canadien,  a foundation,  in  Montreal,  solely  for 
literary  and  scientific  purposes,  but  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  forbade  its  members  to 
join  on  the  ground  that  it  promulgated  vicious 
doctrines.  Laurier,  a faithful  Catholic,  neverthe- 
less, joined  it,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  de- 
bates and  administration.  Feeling  ran  so  high, 
that,  on  the  death  of  a prominent  member,  one 

Guibord,  a lifelong  faithful 
Catholic,  the  last  rites  of 
the  church  were  refused  by 
the  priest,  and  burial  in 
consecrated  ground  de- 
nied. Laurier  himself 
suffered  as  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  a man  suffering 
from  religious  persecution 
so  short  a time  ago,  and 
in  America.  To  resume  the 
account  of  the  biography: 
In  addition  to  his  law 
practice,  he  had  under- 
taken to  edit  the  weekly 
newspaper,  “Le  Defrich- 
eur,”  which  Eric  Dorion 
had  founded  to  further  his 
work  of  constructive  colo- 
nization in  the  Eastern 
Townships.  So  far  as  the 
few  copies  of  “Le  Defrich- 
eur”  which  are  still  extant 
reveal,  the  new  editor  had 
little  to  say  of  the  Church, 
if  much  of  his  political  op- 
ponents. But  in  the  rising  temper  of  the  ultra- 
montane group  it  mattered  little  whether  the 
provocation  was  little  or  great.  Mgr.  Lafleche 
put  the  journal  under  the  ban.  Cure  after  cure 
advised  his  parishioners  to  give  up  their  subscrip- 
tions. Parishioner  after  parishioner  declined  to 
take  the  paper  from  the  post,  or  shame-facedly 
sought  the  office  and  declared  that  ...  he  would 
have  to  give  it  up.  In  six  months  “Le  Defricheur” 
had  gone  the  way  of  many  a Liberal  paper  in 
Quebec  before  and  after.  Years  later,  Mr. 
Laurier  asked  Father  Suzor,  the  cure  at  Artha- 
baskaville,  what  excuse  there  had  been  for  crush- 
ing his  effort.  “Oh,  we  felt  you  were  growing 
too  powerful,”  was  the  reply.  ...  It  was  not 
probable  that  in  any  case,  with  his  law  practice 
growing,  he  would  have  long  continued  to  act  as 
editor,  but  that  did  not  lessen  the  weight  of  the 
blow  at  the  time. 


Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  Was  a Most 
Appealing  Orator 


